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and Egypt on the other. In his migration from Ur of
the Chaldees, Abraham undoubtedly followed a well-
established trade route. Haran was at this time a great
centre of trade, lying, as it did, immediately in the high-
way between Arrapachitis and Canaan, at a point where
that highway was crossed by the great western road
connecting Media, Assyria, and Babylonia with the
Cilician coast. Babylon and Nineveh both owed their
greatness principally to the fact of their being entrepots
of trade passing from the East to the West.

At the dawn of history the Indo-European trade was*
carried on by the Arabians and Phoenicians; the former in
the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and Indian Ocean, and the
latter in the Mediterranean. Between the Red Sea and
Persian Gulf routes, there existed a continual rivalry, and
on the Red Sea there was also a sharp competition for the
trade between the Gulf of Akaba and the Gulf of Suez.
Whilst the Arabs, in a great measure, maintained their por-
tion of the trade until the discovery of the route to India
by the Cape of Good Hope, the Phoenicians and their
Colonies were forced to succumb to the rivalry of Assyria,
Greece, and Rome. The principal trading stations of the
Phoenicians were Tyre and Sidon, from which ports their
commerce was distributed along the coasts of the Medi-
terranean. The distance from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre
was, however, so considerable, and the conveyance of goods
thither by land carriage so tedious and expensive, that the
Phoenicians at a later date took possession of Rhinokoloura
(El Arish), the nearest port in the Mediterranean to the
Arabian Gulf, to which place all the commodities brought
from India by the Red Sea were conveyed overland, and
were transported thence by an easy navigation to Tyre,